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EDITORIALS 


the writer and his children were quite surprised 

when no potatoes were served with the Sunday 
dinner. This being a radical departure from custom, 
we most naturally wondered why. Somewhat belliger- 
ently Mother advised that having forgotten to buy 
potatoes on her regular weekly shopping tour, she 
stopped by for them Sunday morning after Church, 
at the only Sunday store available in our country town 
of 6,000. As she was about to pay for the potatoes 
she noticed the inscription “Product of Canada” im- 
printed on the paper bag. After a few well chosen 
words of advice to the owner, the Mistress of our 
kitchen turned on her heel and stalked from the store 
—without the potatoes. 


It need hardly be mentioned that this little lady 
holds no ill will toward Canada. As a matter of fact, 
her feelings are much to the contrary. What does com- 
pletely baffle and bewilder her, however, is an economy 
that permits a thing of this kind. The knowledge that 
millions of pounds of potatoes were going to waste 
while she still paid a high price for them had rankled 
within her for a long time. Suddenly confronted with 
potatoes from another country, no matter how friend- 
ly, she just could not contain herself and the store- 
keeper who played a part in this hairbrained, back- 
hand economy, received the full force of her emotion. 


the writer SUICIDE—Two or three weeks ago 


Over in Washington representatives of the United 
States fishing industry have, these past weeks, been 
trying to prove to a congressional committee that a 
good many more citizens feel the same way about this 
type of crackpot economy. They appeared before a 
committee for reciprocity information to plead that 
the tariff on imported canned tuna, salmon and/or 
sardines not only not be lowered, but that the duty be 
raised. The arguments were presented in simple 2-+-2 
fashion. The facts prove quite clearly that, with pre- 
vailing tariff rates, the American fish canner cannot 
pay his employes and fishermen the American standard 
price and meet the competition of goods produced by 
Russian slave labor and under the lower economic 
standards in Japan and even in Canada. These gentle- 
men proved that whole towns like Monterey, Califor- 
nia, and Lubec, Maine, and the entire territory of 
Alaska have their economy based on the canned fish 
industry, and that the welfare of its people is being 
sacri ‘iced on the altar of reciprocity. 


Without consulting the dictionary, reciprocity, we 
believe, means to “give and take”. There is need for 
“give and take” between nations. Just so there is need 
for diplomacy. Diplomacy has been defined as the art 
of taking while appearing to give. At any rate, until 
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the Americans started trying to practice diplomacy no 
nation had been known to give at their own expense 
unless forced to do so. Undoubtedly there are things 
that this country needs from other countries, but it 
would be rather difficult to prove to the average Ameri- 
can that they are many and important. And when and 
if Mrs. Judge and her 40 million cohorts get wind of 
Russian and Japanese tuna and crabmeat putting 
American fathers out of work, then we submit that 
someone in Washington is going to have to mend their 
diplomatic ties and discover a new kind of reciprocity. 
Reciprocity—Diplomacy—Be Damned—The Ameri- 
can taxpayer in general, and the American business- 
man in particular, is fed up with playing the role of 
“sucker’—the laughing stock of the world. They are 
tired of breaking a pair of aces and drawing for an 
inside straight. To a man, we believe, they would 
agree 100 percent with Donald P. Loker, representing 
the California Fish Canners Association and Chairman 
of N.C.A.’s Fisheries Committee, who told the Reci- 
procity Committee — “Frankly, Mr. Chairman, it is 
getting a little ridiculous for. our industry—the great 
fishing industry of California—always to be on the 
defensive before agencies of our own Government, 
always pleading protection for our industry —an 
American industry—against actions of government 
agencies which will be harmful to our industry.” 


PURE FOOD PROBE—And now comes a report 
that a congressional committee will investigate the 
purity of the nation’s food. The weight of this pub- 
lication’s influence was used in support of the first 
Pure Food Law in 1906. That support has never dimin- 
ished. The Food & Drug Department is doing an 
excellent job of consumer protection. And from where 
we sit there’s no plausible excuse for Congress to look 
into the matter, except, of course, that this is an elec- 
tion year and food is a major public attraction. It’s 
most unfortunate that the congressional investigation 
craze will undoubtedly have to run its course. But, 
judging from the record of congressional committees, 
a great deal of notoriety and unjust publicity is headed 
our way. 

One phase of the investigation relates to the “nature, 
effect and extent of the use of chemical compounds and 
synthetics in the manufacture of fertilizer, with em- 
phasis on the effect on soil, vegetation and the health 
of humans and animals consuming food produced on 
the soil’. Dr. Firman E. Bear, Chairman of the Soils 
Department of the New Jersey Experiment Station, 
in an article in this issue, has the answers for many of 
the problems of this phase and canners will do well to 
fortify themselves with this knowledge in advance of 
the attack. 
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Fish Canners Plead for Higher Tariffs 


Testimony Before The Reciprocity Committee Points Up Damaging 
Effects Of Foreign Competition. 


The following are just a few choice excerpts from 
the excellent testimony presented before the Congres- 
sional Committee for Reciprocity Information June 7, 
1950. Interested parties, and by that we mean not 
only fish interests, but those interested in this most 
important policy of Reciprocation, may obtain copies 
of complete testimony from the Fisheries Division of 
the National Canners Association. This publication 
regrets that, because of length, it is not able to repro- 
duce them in toto. 


From Statement of 
DONALD P. LOKER 


Representing the California Fish Canners Association, Inc., 
Relating to Bonito, Yellowtail and Sardines. 


We now know that a tremendous quantity of so-called tuna 
imported from Peru prior to May, 1948, was really bonito, and 
this deception was practiced on the housewives of the United 
States who paid for tuna and actually received bonito. 


We now know also that we cannot pack bonito competitively 
in the United States and sell it against Peruvian imports 
because the price of Peruvian bonito landed here duty-paid is 
considerably below our actual cost of production. 


Just look at what has happened to our domestic pack: 

In 1947, when Peruvian bonito was masquerading as tuna, we 
packed 261,000 cases of bonito in the United States. In 1948, 
when the ball was over and the mask was off, we produced 
185,000 cases in the United States. And in 1949, the first time 
we had a full year of competition from Peruvian bonito, we 
produced only 41,000 cases and many of our canners have had 
to tell the captains of the fishing vessels that they would not 
take raw bonito at any price. Some of our canners are still 
carrying stock packed in 1948 but they can sell it only at a 
loss and only during seasons when there is no Peruvian bonito 
on the market. Passing up this bonito, available in the ocean 
just for the taking, is sheer waste of a natural, renewable 
resource and against ordinary practices of supplying decent 
and ample food to the citizens of our country. 


In my testimony in 1948, I did some predicting. For example, 
I used imports of tuna alone for the first nine months of 1948 
to predict what the 12-month figure would be. I predicted 
9,465,000 pounds. I was wrong. The 12 month total was 
8,289,000 pounds, and bonito imports amounted to only 271,000 
pounds additional. 


But then I did a little projecting. I added to my predicted 
9 million odd pounds, the average of Japanese exports to the 
U.S. in the 1933-1949 period, or 8,750,000 pounds to arrive at a 
possible total import figure of 18,000,000 pounds. Remember 
gentlemen, I was talking only in terms of tuna. Bonito was “x” 
in the equation. The unknown. Now let us look at 1949. That 
“x” suddenly becomes known. Of a total import figure of 12,558,- 
847 pounds of canned bonito and tuna, bonito accounts for 
8,053,940 pounds! 


Do you still believe that when we talk about bonito we are 
not talking about tuna? 


But notice something else, gentlemen. Notice that total im- 
ports of tuna and bonito have now gone up to twelve and a half 


million pounds. Well on the way toward the eighteen million 
pounds I projected. In only one previous year in the history of 
the tuna industry, in 1933 has that figure been exceeded. In 
that year, when Peru did not even have a cannery, we imported 
14,382,000 pounds, of which Japan supplied 14,219,000, and it 
was because of that vast quantity of imported tuna that the 
President increased the tariff to 45 percent in 1934. 


But what else is going on in the tuna import trade today? In 
1948, Japan supplied 645,000 pounds. In the twelve months of 
1949 Japan supplied 1,782,000 pounds. Jn the first three months 
—January, February, March—of 1950, we have imported from 
Japan 2,318,925 pounds of canned tuna. And the end is nowhere 
in sight. 


About two months ago an official dispatch from General Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters estimated Japan would have available 
for export to the United States in 1950, not 1,782,000 pounds, 
but 11 million pounds of canned tuna. And on May 12, General 
MacArthur extended the authorized fishing area southward to 
the Equator, taking in the prolific tuna grounds of the Trust 
Territories where Japan, prewar, captured a substantial part 
of her total tuna supply. Since Japan is scheduled to start 
mothership operations in that area using converted whaling 
vessels (probably one or more such expeditions is already under 
way), it looks as if my eighteen million pound projection is 
likely to be fulfilled—if not this year, certainly next—and by 
Japan.alone. 


From Statement of 
WALTER P. SHIEL 


Representing the Association of Pacific Fisheries, The Alaska 
Canned Salmon Industry Incorporated and The Northwest 
Salmon Canners Association 


“Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: My name is 
Walter P. Shiel, President of Walter P. Shiel & Co., Canned 
Salmon Distributors. 


My presence here as a representative of the American Salmon 
Canning Industry is to register a strong protest against the 
reduction of the existing 25 percent ad valorem duty now 
assessed against imports of canned salmon produced in foreign 
countries. 


As a matter of fact, there are only three countries other than 
the United States producing canned salmon in commercial quan- 
tities. In the order of importance, based on potential produc- 
tion, they are as follows: Soviet Russia, Canada and Japan. 


The latest accurate Oriental Canned Salmon pack figures 
available are for 1937 and for that year and the three years 
previous, we have the combined Russian and Japanese packs as 
follows: 


2,793,000 cases 7,000 CASES 

With the loss of the Kurile Islands to Russia, the Japanese 
potential threat is minimized, but the Russian pack is a real 
threat. 


By comparison, the 1949 American Canned Salmon pack was 
5,458,623 while the Canadian pack last year was 1,433,725 cases. 

Preceding the acquisition of the Japanese canneries our own 
government, via Lend-Lease, gave the Russians twelve large, 
fully equipped floating canneries near the end of the war. It is 
not unlikely the Russians also acquired a great many skilled 
Japanese fishermen and cannery workers when they acquired the 
Kurile Islands. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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FOOD AND 


FERTILIZER 


By FIRMAN E. BEAR 
Chairman, Soils Department, Rutgers 
University, New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 


The fertilizer industry represents the 
most important advance ever made to- 
ward providing plenty of food for the 
peoples of the earth. By the use of 
fertilizers, it is possible to bring the 
most barren ground into production, to 
maintain the productivity of fertile soils, 
and to raise the crop-producing capaci- 
ties of all soils to higher levels. With- 
out their use, the problem of adequately 
meeting the food needs of the world’s 2 
billion people is essentially insolvable. 


The raw materials that go into the 
production of fertilizer had their origin 
largely in the rock that once made up the 
surface of the earth. As the rock under- 
went the action of the elements over the 
ages it lost a large part of its substance 
to the sea. It is the job of the fertilizer 
and the agricultural lime industries to 
return these leached-out materials to the 
land from which they came, the fertil- 
izr industry, in addition, collects nitro- 
gen from the inexhaustible supply in air 
and combines it with other elements so 
it can be used on the soil. 


The earth came into existence some 
2 billion years ago. A billion years 
passed before even the simplest forms of 
life came into being, and it took another 
700 million years for flowering plants to 
evolve. The primitive forms of man did 
not arrive on the scene until a mere mil- 
lion years ago. 

During the 2 billion years of the 
earth’s existence, gigantic forces were 
at work tearing the rocks to pieces, 
leaching out the soluble salts, carrying 
them out to sea, and laying down large 
deposits of them on the bottom of the 
oceans. In addition, atmospheric nitro- 
gen was being combined with carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen on a tremendous 
scale to form organic matter. 

Much of what took place during this 
long expanse of time might appear to 
have been extremely wasteful. But there 
was method in Nature’s madness. The 
salts in the sea were not wasted. They 
merely awaited the hand of God and 
man. In due time, large deposits of 
these rock-derived materials were shoved 
up out of the ocean, and they are now 
being put back on the land from which 
they came. Among them are many bil- 
lions of tons of phosphate rock, potash 
salts, nitrate of soda, limestone, sulfur 
and borax, 

Everything on the earth, in the sea, 
and in the air above us has been placed 
at man’s disposal. He has been endowed 


Rep: nted from FERTILIZER REVIEW, a Pub- 
lication. of the National Fertilizer Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

*Records for the first 44 years only are avail- 
able at this writing. 
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with a brain with which to think. Out 
of such thinking has grown an enormous 
chemical industry. The fertilizer and 
lime producers consititute a highly im- 
portant part of this industry. During 
1949, some 45 million tons of material 
were processed for use on the land in the 
United States alone. The necessary raw 
products were gathered from ancient 
seas, from the deserts, and from the air. 
And, when these products had _ been 
properly processed and applied to the 
land, the results on the crops were noth- 
ing less than phenomenal. Poor land 
was made good, good land was made bet- 
ter, and even the best land responded to 
their’ magic touch. 


TESTS PROVE FERTILIZER PAYS 


At the Rothamstead Experiment sta- 
tion in England, there is a plot of land 
that has received nearly 1400 pounds of 
fertilizer per acre every year for more 
than a century. That land has been 
sown to wheat continuously, and the 
yield of grain has been maintained at 
about 34 bushels per acre during this en- 
tire period. The yield on nearby unfer- 
tilized land average about 12 bushels per 
acre, or only a little over one third as 
much. 


At the Pennsylvania Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, there is an area of 
land on which tests of fertilizers have 
been under way for 68 years. In this 
case, wheat is being grown in rotation 
with clover, corn and oats. Fertilizer is 
applied at the rate of 350 pounds per 
acre annually, and the yield has aver- 
aged a little over 23 bushels per acre.* 
Where no fertilizer was used, the yield 
was a little over 12 bushels per acre. 
Thus, even under a good crop-rotation 
program, the yield was nearly doubled 
by the use of a few hundred pounds of 
fertilizer. 


At the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station, wheat was grown in rotation 
with clover and corn under a soil-man- 
agement system in which 8 tons of man- 
ure were applied every 3 years in prepa- 
ration for corn. Forty pounds of super- 
phosphate were scattered over each ton 
of manure before it was applied to the 
land. The yield of wheat on this land, 
over a 26-year period, averaged 29 
bushels per acre. On nearby land, where 
no superphosphate was added to the 
manure, the yield was 24 bushels. Thus 
the use of superphosphate at the rate of 
a little over 100 pounds per acre per 
year added nearly 5 bushels of wheat to 
the acre yield, and corresponding yield 
increases were added to the other 2 crops 
in the rotation. 

This quick look at the effect of fertil- 
izers on wheat shows that yields can be 
raised to much higher levels, no matter 
whether the wheat is grown continuously 
or in rotation with clover and no matter 
whether the land has been manured or 


not. 
to all other crops as well. The vields 
can often be doubled by the use of fer- 
tilizers. In the more extreme cases, com- 
plete crop failure can be changed to high 
quality crops merely by using fertilizers 
of the right kind in the right way. But 
even under the best systems of soil 
management, including rotation with 
legume crops and the use of manure, an 
extra boost of highly profitable propor- 
portions can be added by the use of 
fertilizers. 


And what applies to wheat, applies 


SUPPLY MISSING ELEMENTS 


Why are these chemicals so effective? 
Merely because they add to the supply of 
essential plant-nutrient elements in the 
soil. This was one of the earliest discov- 
eries of the agricultural chemists who 
began work on this problem about 150 
years ago. These chemists analyzed 
plants, the gases that escaped when they 
burned, and the ash that remained. They 
analyzed the soils on which the plants 
had been grown, the manure that was 
applied to the land, the water that car- 
ried the necessary elements into the 
plants from the soil, and the air that 
was above and in the soil. Out of the 
facts assembled by these procedures, a 
complete picture was formulated of what 
plants require. It was shown that in 
proportion as any given soil was low or 
lacking in any given essential element 
more of that element could be added to 
advantage. Out of these findings grew 
the fertilizer industry. 


That is what one should expect. 
most fertile lands on earth are the 
irrigated deserts. All that is needed in 
the desert to produce luxuriant yields of 
the finest quality food crops is to supply 
the missing water. Irrigated desert lands 
contain all the elements of fertility in 
abundance. All they need to become 
highly productive is that water be added 
through which these elements can move 
into the plant. Such land can be farmed 
for a half century before any very seri- 
ous reduction in yield takes place. In 
due time, of course, extra nitrogen and 
phosphorus have to be applied and, after 
a century or so, some of the other fertil- 
ity elements as well. In general, how- 
ever, irrigated-desert soils are highly 
productive because the salts that have 
been dissolved out of the rocks from 
which they were derived were not carried 
away by heavy rains. These salts are 
the same kind as those that are hauled 
back and put on the land as fertilizers in 
the humid areas of this country. 


The 


Some of the most productive land on 
earth has been reclaimed from the ocean. 
A notable example of such reclamation 
is found in Holland. There a dike was 
built across an arm of the sea, the ocean 
water was pumped out, and the soil was 
gradually brought under cultivation. The 
yields on this land are exceptionally 
high, merely because the soil is saturated 
with sea salts. And the quality of these 
crops, like that of the crops grown on the 
irrigated arid areas of the earth, has 
never been questioned. 
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NO SUBSTITUTE FOR ORGANIC 
MATTER 


It has long been known that the phys- 
ical properties of soils are equally as 
important as their chemical makeup in 
determining their productivity. In some 
areas, no speical physical problem is in- 
volved because the soils are made up of 
almost ideal proportions of sand, silt and 
clay. But, for most soil, two important 
procedures are essential if it is to be 
maintained in good physical state. It 
must be well supplied with organic mat- 
ter, and, following each period of cul- 
tivation, it must be given time to under- 
go a healing process. 

There is no substitute for organic mat- 
ter. When worked over by soil microbes, 
built into the structure of the fungi that 
grow through the soil, and reduced to 
the colloidal state, it becomes an intimate 
part of the soil. And, when this has 
been done, the soil takes on highly im- 
proved physical properties as a result of 
which it becomes much more favorable 
for the growth of plant roots. But con- 
tinued cultivation results in rapid loss 
of soil-organic matter. To overcome this 
loss and restore the granules, it is neces- 
sary to seed the land down regulary to 
some type of sod crop whose tops form 
an umbrella that stops the fall of the 
rain before it reaches the soil, while its 
roots aid in the regranulation process. 

It is important to keep in mind that 
roots and roothairs are far superior to 
any other type of organic matter that 
can be added to the soil. In growing, 
the roots dry out the soil and aid in its 
granulation. On dying, they add fresh 
supplies of organic matter. As the roots 
and other crop residues are acted on by 
soil microbes, their organic substance 
becomes an intimate part of the soil. The 
only feasible method of quickly getting 
large amounts of organic matter down 
deeply into the subsoil is through the 
growth of deep-rooted plants. In other 
words, it must be grown there. 


FERTILIZER STIMULATES 
ORGANIC GROWTH 


It is at this point that fertilizers enter 
the picture in an especially important 
way. They stimulate not only much 
greater top growth of plants but much 
greater root growth as well. In propor- 
tion as the soil is well fertilized and 
limed, roots are abundant, they spread 
throughout the plow depth of soil, and 
they grow down deeply into the subsoil. 
Thus by applying purely inorganic 
amendments to the soil one can add 
greatly to its organic-matter content. 


During a 15-year test of 4 clean-cul- 
ture crops, 5 small grains, and 6 hay 
crops at the West Virginia Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 5 tons of fertilizer 
raised the total crop yields from 41,000 
to 118,000 pounds per acre. But it also 
greatly increased the organic-matter con- 
tent of the soil, because of the much 
greater amount of roots and stubble that 
were left in and on the soil after the 
crops had been harvested. The increase 
in organic matter in the plow depth of 
soil amounted to 3,600 pounds for each 


ton of fertilizer applied. If the subsoil 
had been examined’ as well, several hun- 
dred additional pounds gain in organic 
matter would certainly have been shown. 
It seems safe to assume, therefore, that 
1 ton of fertilizer, rightly used on land 
that needs it, can be made to add 2 tons 
or organic matter to the soil, even when 
all the crops are harvested and hauled 
away. 

All that is needed to maintain the 
organic-matter content of the soil at a 
high level is to fertilize it liberally, lime 
it as required, and seed it down to sod 
crops from time to time. Thus a corn, 
wheat and clover rotation can be made 
to meet all the requirements for adding 
soil-organic matter even if the corn 
stover, the wheat straw, and the clover 
hay are removed from the land. If part 
of these can be left on the land, or if 
they can be fed to livestock and returned 
as manure, so much the better. 

Organic matter is the food of the 
many billions of soil microbes and of the 
million or more earthworms that inhabit 
every acre of good soil. Any practice 
that will add to the organic-matter sup- 
ply in a soil will result in an increased 
number of living things in that soil. 
Here is where fertilizers and liming ma- 
terials make one of their most important 
contributions. By their use much larger 
amounts of organic food are made avail- 
able for the life in the soil. The living 
things in the soil consume organic mat- 
ter. They do not produce it. It is only 
the higher plants, which grow above the 
soil where they have access to the sun, 
that produce organic matter. In pro- 
portion as these higher plants can be 
made to thrive, to spread their leaves out 
in the sun so the chlorophyll can get a 
chance to do its work, more organic mat- 
ter will be synthesized from air and 
water. 


Recently, after 5 years of growing 
sericea and harvesting the crop for hay, 
it was found that the live roots that re- 
mained in the top 18 inches of soil had a 
dry weight of 3,300 pounds per acre. In 
that acre, there were 1,320,000 earth- 
worms, most of which were in the plow 
depth of soil, where the larger portion of 
the weight of roots was found. At the 
start of the test, this soil was given an 
application of 2 tons of limestone and 
667 pounds of 0-12-12 fertilizer per acre, 
both of which were plowed under. At 
seeding time, 200 pounds of 5-10-10 were 
applied, and 400 pounds of 0-12-12 were 
used as a top dressing every year. The 
plants, the nodule bacteria on their roots, 
and the earthworms that lived on the 
crop residues all thrived under these 
conditions. 


Fertilizers increase crop yields, and 
they are needed and used primarily for 
that purpose. But they are of equal im- 
portance for adding organic matter to 
the soil and for increasing the life in 
the soil. If land is kept under cultiva- 
tion continuously, the soil-organic matter 
will be used up more rapidly than it is 
replaced by plant roots and crop resi- 
dues. The answer to this difficulty is 
best found in taking the land out of cul- 


tivation part of the time and putting it 
into a sod crop. This means crop rota- 
tion. In lieu of this, it is necessary to 
grow cover crops and plow them under 
or to use animal manures or composts, 
But neither crop rotation, nor cover 
crops, nor manure, nor all of them put 
together will meet the needs for the 
kinds of quality yields that are required 
for profitable crop production. They 
must be supplemented with fertilizers 
and liming materials. 


Farmers’ experiences with fertilizers 
have been so satisfactory for such a long 
period of time that many land owners 
have lost sight of some of the other 
essentials to good soil-management. In 
fact, fertilizers have been so badly used 
in so many cases that one would have 
thought they might have fallen into dis- 
repute. Strangely, however, the only 
people who object to the use of fertilizers 
are folks who don’t have any very im- 
portant reason for using them. Propa- 
ganda against fertilizers thrives among 
city folks, who have only a yard or a 
small] flower or vegetable garden at their 
disposal. 


The controversy between the organic 
gardening city folks and the more prac- 
tical minded farmers centers around the 
word “Nature.” City farmers claim that 
fertilizers are contrary to Nature. Yet 
they are about the most natural things 
on earth. They came from the earth, and 
farmers are merely returning them to 
the earth. 


The finest handwork of Nature is man. 
The Psalmist says: 


“What is man that thou art mindful 
of him, and the son of man that thou 
visitest him? For thou hast made him a 
little lower than the angels, and _ hast 
crowned him with glory and honor. Thou 
madest him to have dominion over the 
works of thy hands, thou hast put all 
things under his feet, all sheep and oxen, 
yea, and the beasts of the field, the fowl 
of the air, the fish of the sea, and what- 
soever passes through the paths of the 
seas.” 


Of all the living things on earth, man 
is the only one that is capable of think- 
ing and of acting upon his thoughts in 
a constructive manner. It is because of 
this that man is permitted to rule the 
earth. However badly he may appear to 
be doing this at times, the fact remains 
that he dominates his ‘surroundings. 
After a million years of struggle against 
the elements, man finally discovered that 
he could put Nature’s stores of phos- 
phate rock potash salts, nitrate of soda, 
limestone, and a great variety of other 
sea-derived substances to work on the 
land. And he found that he could draw 
on the atmosphere for additional! nitro- 
gen and for the elements that make up 
the necessary soil-organic matter. By 
so doing man has made it possible to re- 
claim worn-out land, to make good land 
better, and to put new life into all land. 
The fertilizer industry, one of mans 
most important contributions to man- 
kind, stands between us and any possible 
shortage of food for centuries to come. 
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TRI-STATE SUMMER MEETING 


The Summer Meeting of the Tri-State 
Packers Association will be held at the 
Talbot Country Club near Easton, Mary- 
land, on Wednesday, July 12. In the 
main this will be a social event and ex- 
cept for the Board of Directors and Com- 
mittee meetings, the chief theme will be 
golf. Secretary Calvin L. Skinner will 
want to know just who will attend so 
that arrangements can be made for the 
“Dutch treat”? luncheon which will be 
prepared. Office of the Association is 
in the Masonic Building at Easton, 
Maryland. 


N.C.A. MOBILE LABORATORY IN 
WISCONSIN 


During the coming pea pack the 
trailer laboratory of the National Can- 
ners Association will be stationed at 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin where special 
bacteriological studies will be conducted 
on new canning procedures and waste 
disposal problems. While at this location 
N.C.A. personnel will be in position to 
handle service requests which might 
otherwise be referred to the Washington 
laboratory. The field staff will consist 
of C. W. Bohrer, J. M. Reed, John 
Yesair, N. H. Sanborn and R. A. Can- 
ham. Any of these men may be reached 
through the office of The Green Giant 
Company at Beaver Dam, or through 
N.C.A. headquarters at Washington. 


FRANK LAWSON RETURNS 


Frank Lawson, retired representative 
of the Crown Can Company, has re- 
turned to his home at 417 Southway, 
Baltimore 18, Maryland, after ten weeks’ 
vacation in Arizona. 


CONTINENTAL BUILDS 
NEW FLORIDA PLANT 


To keep pace with the rapidly expand- 
ing frozen juice concentrate industry, 
Continental Can Company is now build- 
Ing a new plant in Auburndale, Florida, 
teports B. I, Hickman, district sales 
manayer, 

The new plant, which will supplement 
Continental’s manufacturing operations 
in Tasnpa, is expected to be in operation 
ty late Fall, and will employ about 300 
peopl. It will be a one-story building, 
conta ning 120,000 square feet of floor 
space, located on a 20-acre site. 

The addition of these new manufac- 
turing facilities will enable Continental 
‘0 provide better service for its many 
mpor ant customers in the Florida area. 
The " ampa plant, which was built in 
1937, will continue to make cans for 
frozer juice concentrates as well as for 
Processed foods. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


N. Y. MOLD COUNT SCHOOL 


The Thirteenth Annual Mold Count 
School, sponsored by the Association of 
New York State Canners, Inc., will be 
held from July 26th through August 4th, 
1950, at the New York State Experi- 
ment Station, Geneva, New York, ac- 
cording to an announcement by William 
H. Sherman, Secretary of the Associa- 
tion. Instruction in the ten day course 
will be under the direction of Howard 
Smith of National Canners Association. 
He will be assisted by Virgil Troy of 
Continental Can Company and Dr. E. H. 
Ruhle of American Can Company. Dr. 
Carl Pederson of the Geneva Station will 
handle the details of the course at the 
local level as in the past. 


BROKER EXPANDS 


The House of Stokely, food brokers 
of Charlotte, North Carolina, covering 
the States of North and South Carolina, 
are extending their coverage to include 
the cities of Augusta and Savannah, 
Georgia. The company is a representa- 
tive of the Hungerford (Pa.) Packing 
Company, producers of “York County 
Dutch” brand of whole tomatoes, string- 
less beans and stewed onions in the above 
mentioned territory. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL 
APPOINTMENTS 


S. H. Thornton, vice president, The 
Crosse & Blackwell Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland, has announced the following 
three new sales executive appointments. 
Albert W. Lemmon has been named Gen- 
eral Sales Manager. H. Clay Delano be- 
comes Midwest Area Manager, a new 
post established to service an important 
group of markets in an area now enjoy- 
ing markedly stepped-up activity. Martin 
Wolfram has been appointed Milwaukee 
Division Sales Manager. The three men 
named have served on the Crosse & 
Blackwell staff fifteen years or more in 
various capacities. The new appoint- 
ments are in line with the company’s 
policy of filling important posts from 
within the organization. 


MUSHROOM HEARING CLOSED 


Final testimony on mushroom stand- 
ards was taken by PMA at a meeting in 
Washington, June 15. The presiding 
officer ordered that correction of the 
records must be made not later than 
June 26, and written arguments based 
upon the record must be made available 
to him not later than July 10. 


June marked the end of the Mushroom growing season in Chester County, Pennsyl- 


vania, and the final cutting of Mushrooms was presented to Mayor Bernard Samuel 
in his chambers in City Hall, Philadelphia, by “Miss Pennsylvania” who represented 


the Catena growing interests. 


The majority of Mushrooms grown for canning in 


the United States are grown in Chester County where this industry has assumed 
strong prominence and canning facilities are rated among the very finest. 
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The ADAMS CONSISTOMETER (left) measures the consistency of canned cream 
The SUCCULOMETER (right) is a simple device for determining matur- 
ity of either raw or canned whole kernels. 


style corn. 


Both instruments are now sold by Food 


Machinery & Chemical Corporation, Hoopeston, Illinois. 


QUALITY CONTROL 
INSTRUMENTS 


The Sprague-Sells Division of Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
has announced the addition of two qual- 
ity control instruments to its general 
line of canning equipment. The ADAMS 
CONSISTOMETER and the SUCCULO- 
METER, both now sold by FMC, are 
generally accepted instruments for meas- 
urement and maintenance of canned corn 
quality. Both were exhibited by FMC at 
the recent Institute of Food Technolo- 
gists Convention in Chicago. 

The Adams Consistometer, available in 
both laboratory and industrial models, 
gives a quick measure of cream style 
corn consistency at the cut-out stage. 
It has also been found useful for similar 
products such as apple sauce, jellies, 
thick soups, ete. This instrument is built 
to conform to the proposed Food and 
Drug Administration corn standards. 

The Succulometer is a simple instru- 
ment for measuring maturity of either 
raw or canned whole kernel corn. Results 
by this instrument can be obtained in a 
few minutes, and they have been found 
to correlate closely with those of the 
Alcohol Insoluble Solids Test. 

A simple light-weight instrument that 
requires little experience for operation, 
the Succulometer is an ideal tool for the 
field man, as an aid in determining the 
proper time to bring in a field. 


HEADS SHORE JOBBERS 


Scott Meekins, Cambridge Maryland, 
has been elected President of the Del- 
marva Wholesale Grocers Association. 
L. Lee Layton of Dover, Delaware, was 
elected Vice-President. 


OZARK MEETING 


Secretary F. R. Spurgin has an- 
nounced that the regular Fall Meeting of 
the Ozark Canners Association will be 
held at the Ward Hotel, Fort Smith, 
Arkansas on Friday, November 10. 
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FROZEN BRUSSEL SPROUT 
GRADES 


The Production & Marketing Adminis- 
tration is considering a revision of U.S. 
Standard for Grades of Frozen Brussel 
Sprouts which are given in the June 17 
issue of the Federal Register. Interested 
persons who desire to submit written 
data, views or arguments in considera- 
tion of the proposed revision, should file 
in duplicate with the Chief, Processed 
Products Standardization & Inspection 
Division, Fruit & Vegetable Branch, 
PMA, Washington 25, D. C. not later 
than 30 days after June 17. 


IT’S NOW GREEN GIANT 


As a result of a decision reached at a 
meeting of stockholders on May 22, the 
Minnesota Valley Canning Company, Le 
Sueur, Minnesota, will in the future be 
known as the Green Giant Company. 
E. B. Cosgrove, President of the cor- 
poration, explains that the new name 
will make it easier for the housewife to 
identify “Green Giant” products. 


NEW VIRGINIA FIRM 


The Nomini Grove Canning Company 
has been incorporated at Nomini Grove, 
Virginia for $25,000 by James K. San- 
ford of Tucker Hill, who is President of 
(ne firm, to carry on the business of pro- 


cessing fruits and vegetables. 


CAPTAIN FAULKNER DIES 


Captain Albert N. Faulkner, one of 
the best known watermen and canner on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland, died at 
his home at Tilghman, May 19. Captain 
Faulkner founded the seafood packing 
plant of A. N. Faulkner & Company at 
Tilghman in 1916 and added tomatoes 
four years later. On his retirement in 
1945 his son Clifford assumed the man- 
agement of the company. 


POULTRY SUBJECT TO 
IMPORT REGULATION 


To guard against entry of such devas. 
tating diseases as Asiatic or European 
Neweastle disease and fowl plague, 
USDA is adding poultry to list of im- 
ported animals which must go through 
a period of observation under quaran- 
tine before entry is permitted. An 
amendment to Department’s Bureau of 
Animal Industry Order 379 became effec. 
tive June 18. It now requires that im. 
port permits be obtained for poultry 
from all parts of the world except 
Canada and Mexico. 


CANADA EASES EMBARGO 


On and after July 1 Canada will per- 
mit the importation of canned and frozen 
vegetables, soup preparations, dried 
fruits, fruit pulp, on quota based as 44 
percent of the volume of imports during 
the calendar year ending June 30, 1947, 


WILDER HEADS SCHUCKL 
RESEARCH 


H. K. Wilder has resigned as Assis- 
tant Director of National Canners Asso- 
ciation’s Western Branch Laboratory in 
San. Francisco, to take charge of re- 
search for Schuckl & Company, Ine. at 
Sunnydale, California, effective July 1. 

Mr. Wilder has been with the Western 
Laboratory since September 1939. For 
15 years prior to joining N.C.A. he held 
various positions of responsibility in the 
Research Department of the Kellogg 
Company, Battle Creek, Michigan. Prom- 
inent in his services to N.C.A. research 
has been his leadership in studies on 
cannery lighting and most recently on 
the West Coast building program. 


GENERAL FOODS OPENS 
JERSEY PLANT 


General Foods Corporation has opened 
a new distribution center in Jersey City, 
New Jersey to serve the Eastern Sea- 
board, which makes it possible for cus- 
tomers to receive a complete order all at 
the one time from the one source. 


ENTERS BROKER FIELD 


W. R. Sanders, formerly with Safe- 
way Stores and also the Waples-Platter 
Co., Ft. Worth wholesale grocers, has 
joined the Houston staff of Charles H. 
Platter & Co., Texas food brokers with 
headquarters in Dallas. 


GET CANNER ACCOUNT 


Wilbur-Ellis Co., New York, announce 
their appointment as metropolitan New 
York sales agents for Bluewater, Fish- 
eries, Ltd. fish canners of St. John New 
Brunswick. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 55 years of 
basket making. 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to 
supply your baskets 
treated with PLASTEX 
HAMPER SOLUTION 
to help control flat 
sour bacteria in toma- 
toes and to lengthen 


hampers. 


Write for Full 


Information 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Portsmouth Virginia 


the useful life of. 


& 


MORE.MD. 
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Robins All Steel Improved Retort 


DISHED BOTTOM AND. CROWNED TOP 


The Robins All Steel Improved Retort, which is constructed 
with convex top and dished bottom, is built for processing 
peas, beans, corn and all non-acid products requiring a 
temperature higher than boiling. Used for either tin or 
glass containers, they are built with special 2 inch tap 
ping for cooling under pressure. 

This type Retort, of rounded or concave bottom, is gen- 
erally equipped with floor lugs or legs so that when set into 
position the rounded bottom will not touch the ground level. 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
For All Sizes 


6 Heavy forged winged nuts and bolts for 
locking cover 
1—7" straight thermometer—fixed thread 


1—3'%2" diameter combination pressure 
and vacuum gauge 


1—34" safety pop valve 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., INC. 


FOOD PROCESSING MACHINERY 
713 - 729 EAST LOMBARD STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Write for copy of our No. 900 Catalogue 
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WEIR WARNS COLLEGE 
GRADUATES OF SOCIALISM 


“The college graduate of 1950 cannot 
afford to concentrate exclusively on 
building a successful personal career— 
he must do his part to insure an Ameri- 
can environment in which a successful 
personal career remains possible,” 
Ernest T. Weir, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Steel Corporation, told the first 
graduating class of the College of Steu- 
benville here early this month. 

Seventy young men and women 
graduates received the degrees of 
Bachelor of Art, Science and Associate 
of Art. Mr. Weir received the first 
honorary degree of the College, Doctor 
of Science, “in recognition of his life- 
long contribution of technical skill and 
knowledge to the steel industry and his 
continuing humanitarian interest in the 
men and women engaged in producing 
steel’’. 


The veteran steelman who is_ the 
founder of Weirton Steel Company and 
of the City of Weirton, West Virginia 
across the Ohio River, delivered the Com- 
mencement Address and welcomed the 70 
graduates to “the world that begins 
where the campus ends”. He appealed 
to them to take their stand with the 
loyal Americans of both political parties 
who have never lost confidence in the 
American capacity for self-government. 
He warned that the so-called “Welfare 
or hand-out state government” is a 
fraud that would undermine the founda- 
tion of all American progress, prosper- 
ity, freedom and opportunity. 

“If it is allowed to continue and grow, 
Socialism will completely destroy the en- 
vironment of freedom, it will halt prog- 
ress, and it will depress our standard of 
living just as it has in every other coun- 
try. It can have no other result,” Mr. 
Weir warned. He continued, “And just 
as surely it will bring the regimentation, 
control and compulsion of individuals, 
for that, too, is the inevitable result of 
the socialistic system, as the experience 
of England proves.” 

“The socialist system always fails,” he 
said, “because it contains within itself 
the seeds of failure.” 

Mr. Weir illustrated a “story of free 
enterprise” with a page from his own 
life’s experience. 

“When I first started in the tinplate 
business the product was _ practically 
made by hand. Output was very small. 
Common labor was paid 12.5 cents per 
hour and average wages were 22 cents. 
The men worked a 10-hour day. Now 
the common labor rate is $1.23 cents per 
hour and average earnings are $1.70 per 
hour. The work-day is eight hours. The 
price of tinplate has advanced very mod- 
erately in p~oportion to wages and costs. 
What has made this possible? The an- 
swer is greatly improved methods and 
facilities. The production of tinplate is 
now a streamlined mechanical operation. 
The production of the individual worker 
has been multiplied many times. And 
along with this, work has been made 
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easier, safer, and cleaner, many new jobs 
have been created in the manufacture of 
tinplate and many more new jobs have 
been created in its fabrication.” 

Mr. Weir tracing this development of 
the unsurpassed American standard of 
living pointed out that there has been a 
similar increase in productivity in all 
lines of production. 

“For the country as a whole, the in- 
crease has averaged about two percent a 
year over the past half-century. There 
you have the true source of American 
progress and the American Standard of 
Living,” he said. 


FOOD AND DRUG SEIZURES 


Federal Security Administrator Oscar 
R. Ewing on June 16 commended the 
Food and Drug Administration for its 
success in breaking up a racket which 
had been flooding the Eastern States 
with fake olive oil blends. 

This case brought the largest fines of 
any of the Federal court cases reported 
for May to Mr. Ewing by Commissioner 
Paul B. Dunbar of the Federal Security 
Agency’s Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. His report covered 55 cases in May 
in which firms or individuals were con- 
victed and penalized for violation of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Costmetic Act. 


OLIVE OIL CASE 

In commenting on the olive oil cases, 
Commissioner Dunbar explained that 
the conviction brought to an end over 
three years of scientific and legal con- 
test to break the racket. On May 19 and 
22 the last of the group—two Brooklyn 
corporations and _ seven  individuals— 
pleaded guilty, and on May 29 the 
Supreme Court refused to review an 
appellate court decision upholding the 
Government’s seizures of adulterated 
olive oil blends. 

As early as the summer of 1947, the 
Food and Drug Administration found 
various oils on the market which it sus- 
pected contained little or no olive oil but 
responded to chemical tests as if they 
had as much olive oil as claimed on the 
labels. A distinguishing feature of olive 
oil, Dr. Dunbar explained, is its squalene 
content; oils without squalene contain 
no olive oil but the suspected oils con- 
tained the normal amount of squalene. 
Thus, the squalene test, which had been 
devised by Dr. Jacob Fitelson, a Food 
and Drug Administration chemist, and 
used in court to prove adulteration in 
previous oil cases, would not serve this 
time to demonstrate the absence of olive 
oil. 

Investigation disclosed that a chemist 
operating a Brooklyn drug firm was 
buying refined squalene, which is also 
present in shark livers, on the pretext 
that it was to be used in the manufac- 
ture of a silk dye. By adding squalene 
costing 1% cents, a gallon of peanut oil 
was made to appear on chemical analysis 
to contain enough olive oil to increase 
its market value by 60 cents. Food and 
Drug agents found that the drug com- 


pany had purchased enough squalene for 
the blenders to adulterate over a million 
gallons of peanut oil. 

l-year suspended jail sentences were 
imposed on all eight individuals con- 
victed, and fines totaled $24,000. Other 
criminal actions brought in May resulted 
in fines ranging up to $5,000, jail sen- 
tences, and probationary periods. 


OTHER SEIZURES 


Commissioner Dunbar also reported 
that 81 shipments of violative foods and 
drugs had been seized and removed from 
the market in civil actions during the 
month. Sixty-four seizures involved 
foods, of which 46 were filthy or decom- 
posed, the others being removed from 
commerce because of violations of food 
standards, short weight, undeclared arti- 
ficial color, and debasement with cheaper 
ingredients. Of the 17 drug seizures in 
May, six were made because of false and 
misleading claims for the treatment of 
disease. One also promised to promote 
growth and aid in weight reduction. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


MacLELLAN JOINS 
BROKERAGE FIRM 


Malcolm C. MacLellan, for the past 
seven years with Proctor & Gamble Com- 
pany, has joined the Wilkes-Barre, Penn- 
sylvania Brokerage firm of Long & 
Healey, Inc., and will have charge of 
the company’s” retail merchandising 
operation. 


JOHN MENZIES SUCCEEDS 
FATHER 


John M. Menzies has been named 
president of the wholesale brokerage and 
importing firm of Parrott & Co., San 
Francisco, California, one of the oldest 
of its kind on the Pacific Coast, and one 
with a large canned foods department. 
He succeeds his father, R. H. Menzies, 
who has been elevated to chairman of the 
Board. The elder Menzies joined the firm 
in 1892 as a junior clerk and became 
vice-president 18 years later. 


CANNER NAMES BROKER 


Felice & Perelli Canning Co., Rich- 
mond, California, canners have named 
the Monahan Brokerage Co. of Atlanta 
as their broker for that market. 


NAMED TO SALES POSTS 


Winckler & Smith Citrus Producis Co., 
Ine., of Anaheim, California, has ap- 
pointed Charles Sweedler divisiona! sales 
manager at New York, with offices at 
100 Warren St. in that city. 

The appointment was announced dur- 
ing the week by N. J. Winckler, who !s 
now visiting in the East. 
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NO INSPECTION SERVICE FOR 
FROZEN SHRIMP 


June 21, 1950 


On April 21, 1950, the Food and Drug 
Administration issued a draft of pro- 
posed regulations for the expansion of 
the Seafood Inspection Service to cover 
frozen and iced shrimp products. At that 
time the industry was invited to submit 
comments and suggestions in writing by 
May 15, 1950. 

In response to requests that informal 
conferences with interested persons be 
held, the dates for receiving comments 
was extended to June 15, and confer- 
ences were scheduled. Comments at these 
conferences and responses to the pro- 
posed expansion of the Inspection Ser- 
vice indicate a lack of interest for the 
expanded service on the part of those 
who have expressed their views. There- 
fore, no further efforts will be made to 
promulgate the regulations in final form 
unless there are submitted written re- 
quests for the expanded service from a 
substantial portion of the industry. 
Should a substantial number of requests 
be received, it will be necessary to study 
more thoroughly the suggested changes 
in the regulations before drafting the 
regulations in final form. In this event, 
the final regulations cannot be made 
effective before January 1, 1951. 


Current regulations for the Inspection 
of Canned Shrimp will remain effective 


for the year beginning July 1, 1950. Ap- 
plications for Canned Shrimp Inspection 
Service will not commit the canner to 
accept the Inspection Service on frozen 
and iced shrimp during the applicant’s 
inspection period, if the service is later 
extended to these products. 

Acceptance of the Inspection Service 
on canned shrimp has never been com- 
pulsory. If Inspection Service is even- 
tually established for frozen and iced 
shrimp, it likewise will not be compul- 
sory. (Signed) P. B. Dunbar, Commis- 
sion of Food and Drugs. 


CARROTS BY 350 NAMES 


In a 100-page circular vegetable sci- 
entists of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture have done much to clear up the 
confusion among growers and the trade 
resulting from a multiplicity of names 
and mixups of classifications of carrots. 
The circular, by M. F. Babb, James E. 
Kraus (now at the University of Idaho), 
and Roy Magruder, lists more than 350 
names of orange-fleshed carrot varieties 
in 25 types and subtypes that range in 
shape from chubby ones suggestive of a 
handleless coffee cup on through “horn,” 
“oxheart,” “stump,” “half long,” “semi- 


cylindrical,” “wide - shouldered,” ‘“nar- 
row-shouldered,’ “slender,” “long,” and 
“longer.” 


There are some names in French, Ger- 
man, Dutch, Japanese, Italian, Rumanian, 


Czecho-Slovak, and Scandinavian. Taste 
in names runs from Orange Ice, Boule 
d’Or, French Horn, Braunschweiger, and 
Hamburger on to Streamliner and Air- 
liner. 

This comprehensive carrot classifica- 
tion will help commercial producers and 
handlers avoid confusion and will be 
helpful to vegetable breeders. 


EYEWEAR FRAME SELECTOR 


To aid industrial safety directors in 
choosing the proper safety glass for 69 
specific jobs, Bausch & Lomb has pro- 
duced a compact, easy-to-use Safety Eye- 
wear Selector. 

“The problem of determining which 
type safety frame provides the best on- 
the-job protection is solved by using the 
selector,” according to Frederick J. 
Koeth, head of Bausch & Lomb Protec- 
tive Eyewear Department. 

Job classification numbers refer users 
to a sliding selection table that lists 
such occupations as Acetylene welders, 
drillers, platers, riveters, and the like. 
The various safety frames applicable for 
each task are numbered and illustrated 
for identification. Koeth further stated 
that, “Anything which simplifies admin- 
istration of safety programs bolsters the 
extent of the programs’ coverage.” 

The selectors may be obtained from 
Bausch & Lomb area representatives in 
the United States and Canada. 


tne Can 


© one-man operation — 

© up to 600 cans per minute 

solid, sturdy construction 

© handles crates from floor level 


FMC Can Unscramblers quickly and effi- : 
ciently align cans for labeling or casing. E 
FMC Model 500, for example, easily han- ; 
dles 600 No. 2 cans per minute from round i 

or rectangular crates. FMC Model 300, te 


ag 


specifically designed for use with round 
crates, has a capacity of 400 or more No. 2 
cans per minute. Both models are sturdily 


built for rugged service. Easy-to-change aligning rods are available which 
make this time-saving and cost-cutting equipment flexible for use with a wide 


range of can sizes. 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 
on 
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CORPORATION 


Canning Machinery Divisions 


General Sales Offices: 


00000 


OTHER FMC 
3 CAN EQUIPMENT 
y 3k FMC NON-SHOCK 
CASER 
FMC AIR BLAST 
CAN DRYER 
FMC-KYLER 
LABELER 

FMC UNIVERSAL 

CAN WASHER 


FMC UNDER- 
WEIGHT CAN 
DETECTOR 


Write for full information 
or contact your nearest 
FMC representative 


WESTERN: SAN JOSE 5, CALIFORNIA 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Consumer Demand Remains High — Pea 

Packing Underway In All Areas—The Situa- 

ation—The Corn Picture—Kraut Hard To 
Find—Citrus Strengthens. 


THE SITUATION —Interest in the 
canned foods situation continues high as 
retail demand continues, apparently at 
an unprecedented rate. The trade had 
the extent of this demand brought home 
with the appearance of the N.C.A. stock 
reports for corn showing a movement 
out of canners’ hands of nearly 2% mil- 
lion cases for the month of May, well 
above the large April movement and for 
the fifth consecutive month the largest 
peace time movement for the month on 
record. The stock position of all canned 
fruits and vegetables with the exception 
of corn and lima beans is well in hand 
and distributors, stocks are generally 
depleted, so that crop progress and 
new pack prices are receiving careful 
attention. 


PEAS—Pea packing will be underway 
in nearly all areas the week of June 26, 
and if the weather continues to hold, an 
excellent quality pack is in sight. Here 
in Maryland and in Pennsylvania the 
weather has been perfect this past week, 
with cool nights and below normal days, 
permitting handling to best advantage. 
Yields are reported disappointing on 
small acreage, but quality is said to be 
high. There’ll be a gap of a couple of 
weeks between Alaskas and Sweets. New 
York and Wisconsin will get started by 
Monday the 26th, and the Northwest is 
already well underway. Barring any 
sudden outbreaks of aphis, Wisconsin is 
pointed for another year of both excel- 
lent quality and yield. 

Our reporters give the reader an idea 
of price in the Tri-States and the North- 
west. A Pennsylvania packer this week 
named an opening price on No. 10 fancy 
Alaskas 3 sieve of $8.50, on extra stand- 
ard 3 sieve $7.50, 4 sieve $6.75, and un- 
graded $6.25. No formal openings from 
Wisconsin have as yet been received 
here, but we are informed canners are 
thinking in terms of $2.50 for fancy 2’s 
1 and 2 sieve; $1.80 for 3 sieve; extra 
standard 3 sieve $1.50 and 4 sieve $1.30, 
with standard 3 sieve $1.30 and 4 sieve 
$1.20. In 303’s there is talk of $2.25 for 
2 sieve fancy, $1.60 for 3 sieve, with extra 
standard 3 sieve at $1.35 and standard 
4 sieve $1.17%4. 


N.C.A.’s stock report showed that May 
shipments of 1,126,679 actual cases left 
June 1 carryover of 2,141,400 cases (low- 
est since the war) compared to 4,985,141 
cases June 1, 1949. 50 percent or 1,069,- 
877 cases of caryover stocks were located 
in the Far West with 38 percent or 830,- 
806 cases in the Midwest, and 12 percent 
or 240,717 cases in the East. Total ship- 
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ments June 1, 1949 to June 1, 1950 
amounted to 27,788,615 cases or about a 
half million cases more than the 27,270,- 
841 cases shipped a year earlier. Dis- 
tributor June 1 stocks are not out yet, 
but a conservative estimate would place 
their holdings at at least 2 million cases 
under a year ago. That would make con- 
sumption a good 2% million cases or ap- 
proximately 10 percent above the preced- 
ing 12 months. 


CORN —Pricewise, corn remains un- 
changed, as the unusually large supply 
is held rather firmly by canners who 
know new corn will cost more to produce. 
The 10,077,688 actual cases held on June 
1 is the largest supply ever held on that 
date, although the 91% million cases held 
June 1, 1939 nearly equalled the figure. 
Stocks held June 1, 1949 amounted to 
614 million cases. Hardly looks like we 
can miss our prediction of three months 
ago of a 7 to 8 million case carryover. 
Canner shipments to June 1, 1950 
amounted to 27,173,342 cases compared 
to 28,359,957 cases the same period a 
year ago. 

Secretary Roy Chard of the Iowa- 
Nebraska Canners Association, in his 
Membership Bulletin of June 20 makes 
an important contribution to the factual 
information available on corn pack pros- 
pects. There is considerable evidence 
that conditions in this area are indica- 
tive of conditions in other important 
areas. In part his report follows: 

“The acreage planted to sweet corn for 
processing in 1950 is the lowest on rec- 
ord for any year since corn canning be- 
came a major industry in this section of 
the mid-west. Although surprisingly low 
these figures were cqmpiled from reports 
furnished us by every corn canner known 
to be operating in Iowa-Nebraska, and 
were carefully rechecked for accuracy. 

So far as we can determine there are 
twenty-six firms operating thirty-five 
corn canneries in the Iowa-Nebraska ter- 
ritory. Of this group fourteen concerns 
will operate twenty plants in 1950. The 
remaining fifteen plants will presumably 
stand idle so far as corn canning is con- 
cerned. (Please bear in mind this dis- 
cussion deals with corn canning only.) 


These twenty plants will process the 
corn from 16,642 acres of sweet corn in 
1950. 

The magnitude of this reduction can 
best be evaluated by a study of the fig- 
ures given in a subsequent paragraph, 
while keeping in mind that the average 
yearly production of lIowa-Nebraska 
Canners uses the corn from forty-three 
to forty-four thousand acres of sweet 
corn. 

We find 1,950 acres planted to white 
varieties and 14,692 acres planted to 
Golden varieties of corn. 

Apparently there is a distinct trend 
toward production of golden types. In 
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previous years Iowa-Nebraska canners 
have been the nation’s principal produce- 
ers of white sweet corn. Does this mean 
white varieties are passing from the pic- 
ture in this area, as well as in neighbor- 
ing states? 

Iowa-Nebraska corn canners have ap- 
parently adjusted their anticipated pro- 
duction in line with the market demands 
of recent months. Any juggling of the 
foregoing figures, (figures showing har- 
vested acreage and annual pack for the 
area for past years are referred to here 
by Mr. Chard—see Almanac) guessing 
on weather conditions, insect troubles, 
and other things that might possibly 
affect the 1950 crop, still leads to the 
inescapable conclusion that the 1950 corn 
pack cannot, even under favorable con- 
ditions, be much above the million case 
mark. Under unfavorable conditions the 
crop might even fall below a production 
of one million cases.” 


KRAUT — Stocks of sauerkraut are 
exceedingly difficult to locate. A good 
many Midwestern canners are out of 2’s 
and 10’s. Offerings were received dur- 
ing the week from one well known Mid- 
west firm at $1.20 for 214’s, while a na- 
tionally advertised brand was quoted at 
$1.35 for the same size. 


CITRUS—Citrus is definitely strength- 
ened as distributors enter the market 
again to supply the hot weather demand. 
Because of the favorable stock position, 
price rises are expected at more or less 
regular intervals. Orange juice is quoted 
at $1.40 and $3.25 compared to $1.95 and 
$4.35 a year ago for 2’s and 46 ounce re- 
spectively, while blended is quoted at 
$1.40 and $3.25 compared to $1.62% and 
$3.50 a year ago. ' 

In California the Valencia crop is ma- 
turing rapidly and test runs are being 
made. Grower prices are uncertain at 
this time so business is being accepted 
only on an S.A.P. basis. 


The Florida Canners Association re- 
ports total stocks of orange juice in Flor- 
ida canners’ hands of 4,071,273 cases 
June 10 as compared to 1,705,690 cases 
June 11, 1949. Combination juice 
1,538,154 cases this June compared to 
1,347,588 cases June 1949 and grapefruit 
juice 2,915,743 cases June 1950 compared 
to 1,901,199 cases June 11, 1949. All fig- 
ures basis No. 2’s. Total 3 juices amounts 
to 8,525,170 cases June 10, 1950 com- 
pared to 4,954,477 cases June 11, 1949 
and 14,629,099 cases June 12, 1948. 


CHESAPEAKE OYSTERS 


After a study of ten years, the De- 
partment of Tidewater Fisheries ™ 
Maryland has concluded that the re 
habilitation and maintenance of oyster 
production in the Chesapeake Bay are 
possible. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Spot Demand Continues—Outlook Favorable 
— Tomatoes Unchanged — Northwest Pea 
Prospects Improved — Tri-State Bean Pack 
Running Heavily To 303’s—Asparagus Pack 
in East About Over—Await Salmon Open- 
ings—Maine Sardine Nominally Unchanged 
—Distributors Back In Market For Citrus— 
New Pack Cherry Prices From California— 
Short Fruit Packs Scheduled For Northwest. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, June 23, 1950 


THE SITUATION—A moderate fur- 
ther upturn in spot demand and a broad- 
ening of interest in early new pack vege- 
tables share attention among canned 
foods traders here this week. General 
tone of the market was steady to firm, 
and prices for new packs definitely indi- 
cate that some of the low prices on car- 
ryover stocks in recent months are a 
thing of the past. After several weeks 


of inactivity, canned citrus juices came 
back into the limelight this week under 
the influence of renewed distributor re- 


‘ 


placement buying and a slight stiffening 
in values. 


THE OUTLOOK — Notwithstanding 
the all-time high in installment buying 
and the increasing competition of con- 
sumer goods for the housewife’s expend- 
able dollar, the movement of canned 
foods at retail is holding up fairly well. 
With no destructive price breaks having 
occurred and the price outlook for the 
near term at least steady, distributors 
are increasingly tending to build up de- 
pleted inventories. This state of affairs 
promises a fairly active early movement 
of new pack fruits and vegetables, trad- 
ers here feel. 


TOMATOES — The situation in the 
East was without change pricewise dur- 
ing the week. Canner offerings are lim- 
ited, and distributors are picking up 
small blocks wherever available to carry 
them through until the new pack is 
ready to move. California canners are 
firm at $1.35 for standard 2s and $1.60 
for 2%s, with fancy at $1.95 for the lat- 
ter size f.o.b. 


PEAS—Buyers are studying the pea 
situation in the East, following the an- 
nouncement of opening prices by some 


canners on the basis of $1.15 for stand- 
ard 4-sieve 303s and $1.25 for 2s. Can- 
ner reports indicate that this season’s 
pack will be short. Meanwhile, reports 
from the Northwest indicate a more fav- 
orable pack outlook, following recent 
rains, and canners are looking for a good 
pack from the standpoint of both quan- 
tity and quality. Canners are booking 
new pack, for shipment when ready, on 
the basis of $1.10 for standard 5-6 sieve 
303s and $1.25 for 2s. Extra standard 
3-sieves are quoted at $1.40 for 303s and 
$1.65 for 2s, with fancy 1-sieve listing 
at $2.10 for 303s and $2.45 for 2s. These 
prices are f.o.b. cannery with freight 
allowance of 60 cents per 100 pounds to 
buyers east of the Rockies and 34 cents 
to buyers west of the Rockies. 


BEANS—Reports from the Tri-States 
are that canners are running heavily to 
303s on this season’s pack, with standard 
flats in this size quoted at 90 cents, 
standard round-pod at $1.00, extra stand- 
ard round pod at $1.10 and fancy French 
style at $1.35. On 2s, offerings are re- 
ported at $1.00 on standard flat pod cut, 
$1.10 on standard round pod cut, $1.20 
for extra standard round pod cut, and 
$1.50 for fancy French style, all f.o.b. 


PRESENTS 
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ABC does all3 
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Mr. 5. |. Buck, inventor of the Buck Bean Snipper, etc., has finally done the so called “impossible.” He has 
Procuced a machine which is the answer to tomato packer’ . prayers. Without the need of hand feeding 
or cdjusting of any kind, your tomatoes can now be cored, d, and peeled regardless of their size or 
shape—Write now for further details. There are still a = machines available for this season’s pack. 


ASSOCIATED BUCK CANNING MACHINES INC. 


493: FALLS ROAD. BALTIMORE 11, MARYLAND BElmont 4337 P.O. BOX 55 
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ASPARAGUS — Packing in the East 
is winding up with canners accepting 
additional business on some grades only 
subject to pack. Fancy small spears are 
offering at $3.70 for 300s and $4.40 for 
2s with mediums at $3.75 and $4.50. 
Fancy large spears list at $3.80 for 300s. 
On 10s, all-green center cuts are quoted 
at $6.75 to $7.00, with all-green cuts and 
tips at $16, all f.o.b. eastern canneries. 


SALMON — Leading packers are ex- 
pected to announce salmon opening 
prices during the coming week, when 
canning gets under way in the Bristol 
Bay area. Red talls are expected to 
move out rapidly if prices are at all in 
line with buyers’ views, as there is a 
continuing shortage of this grade. Mean- 
while, distributors are shopping to re- 
sale market to take care of current de- 
mands. The backward season in many 
parts of the country has retarded the 
movement of salmon, which usually finds 
its biggest sale during the warm weather 
months. 


SARDINES — The situation “Down 
East” remains unsettled, and Maine can- 
ners are quoting the market for keyless 
quarters nominally unchanged at $5.90 
per case, f.o.b. cannery. Buyers are not 
in the market to any great extent as yet, 
preferring to hold off until the price 
situation stabilizes. The coast market is 
firm and without change this week. 


CITRUS—Demand for citrus juices is 
on the upturn, and mass distributors are 
beginning to replace stocks, after having 
been virtually out of the market for the 
past few weeks. Florida canners are 
showing firmer views on price, with 
fancy orange juice 2s now held at $1.45 
by some sellers, while the 46-ounce size 
continues to offer at $3.25. Export buy- 
ing is reported on the increase, with 
Canada in particular having reportedly 
come into the market for fair-sized 
blocks of juice. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — California 
cherry canners are reported to have suc- 
ceeded in getting growers to modify their 
ideas on price for the new crop, and new 
pack is reported offering subject to con- 
firmation, at $2.15 for tall 1s, $3.55 for 
2%s, and $13.00 for 10s’ all fancy, with 
choice at $1.95, $3.25 and $11.75, respec- 
tively, f.o.b. canneries. On the 8-ounce 
size, fancy lists at $1.20, with choice at 
$1.15, also f.o.b. canneries. These are 
prices of so-called “independents”. Trade 
buying is cleaning up carryover holdings 
of cling peaches, with the market for 
fancy halves firm at $2.35, with choice at 
$2.20 to $2.25 on 2%s. Fruit cocktail 
offerings are also dwindling, with cur- 
rent offerings listing 2%s choice at $3.15, 
with 2s fancy at $2.25 and 1s at $1.85 for 
fancy and $1.75 for choice. In no. 10s, 
canner holdings are extremely limited, 
choice being firm at $11. Canners still 
have supplies of carryover fruit-for- 
salad on hand, with the market for 2%s 
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VITAMIN ASSAYS 
* PROXIMATE ANALYSES 


* BACTERIOLOGICAL TESTING 
of sugars, syrups, starch, 
water, meats, egg pro- 
ducts and canned foods 


¢ MINERAL DETERMINATIONS 
Write for details 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 


FOUNDATION 
P. 0. Box 2059 Madison 1, Wisconsin 


held at $3.90 for fancy, with 1 talls at 
$2.40 to $2.45, as to syrup content. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS—Oregon and 
Washington canners report short pack 
prospects on Royal Anne cherries and 
the market on carryover holdings is in 
good shape with stocks cleaning out as 
buyers come into the market for prompt 
shipment stocks. Short packs of both 
Bartlett pears and prune plums are in 
prospect in the Northwest this season, 
and very few peaches will be canned in 
that area, trade reports indicate. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Can Size Problems Delay New Prices In 
Some Quarters—New Pack Beans From East 
—Asparagus Sold Out In A Hurry—Spot 
Beets Cleaning Up — Routine Interest In 
Carrots—Tomatoes Firm And Active—Corn 
Unexciting — Broadened Interest In Citrus. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIll., June 22, 1950 


THE OUTLOOK—This seems to be a 
period of watchful waiting as the trade 
looks forward to prices on new packs 
although such quotations are slow in 
coming. New pea prices are the impor- 
tant ones and the subject of most con- 
versation today. However, Wisconsin 
canners, faced with a problem this year, 
are still holding back until such time 
when they will have a more definite idea 
of what they will or won’t have to sell. 
Also, this year they will be faced with a 
problem of can sizes as the trend con- 
tinues toward the 303 size container, 
especially insofar as peas and corn are 
concerned. Because there still remains 
a marked difference of opinion amongst 
buyers, the average canner is planning 
to pack both sizes, still retaining the 
problem of what quantities of each size 
shall be processed. The jobber, unlike 
the chain, is handicapped likewise as his 
retail customers also have their own 
ideas in regard to sizes. Apparently, 
from 1950 packs, corn, beans, beets, peas 


and kraut will be available in both the 
above sizes, at least from local canners, 
with a much larger proportion of the 
pack going into 303’s than heretofore. 

Activity in the spot market continues 
very spotty of necessity, business being 
confined to those items that are stil] 
available. Corn, tomatoes, green beans, 
citrus, some fish items and dry packs are 
getting the play this week as most other 
major packs are offered only in odd lots, 
mostly of undesirable grades and sizes, 
West Coast fruits, pineapple, peas, to- 
mato juice and red salmon are among the 
items the trade are ready and willing to 
buy but find practically unobtainable. 
This situation, coupled with many uncer- 
tainties on new packs has changed buy- 
ing habits. Those buyers who previously 
were playing hard to get and buying 
only in piecemeal lots, would now gladly 
step in and buy a sizeable chunk of a 
varied number of items. They are also 
showing considerable interest in placing 
bookings from the new packs as it looks 
like this may be the year to have some- 
thing tied up. Business should be good 
for some time to come. 


GREEN BEANS—tThe first sales on 
new pack French style beans from the 
East were made here last week at a low 
of $1.50 for fancy twos and 90 cents for 
8 oz. Prices ranged upward on twos to 
$1.55 and $1.60. Standard 4 sieve cut 
green beans were sold out of Wisconsin 
at $1.20 with extra standard at $1.35 to 
$1.45. The trade are looking for fancy 
beans both green and wax in tens and 
ones and finding them difficult to locate. 
Whole beans, also are on many want 
lists, but with not much available. 


ASPARAGUS — Business on the new 
pack was completed and over with in 
short order this year. Mid-West canners 
sold out in a hurry, which isn’t unusual, 
although even Coast canners are reluc- 
tant to quote, being short on all-green 
and of necessity, apparently forced to 
push prices higher on the balance of 
their pack. Despite an excellent, ready 
market California canners, in many 
cases, will have trouble showing a profit, 
having paid too much for raw stock. A 
late crop east of the Rockies kept the 
fresh market high about two weeks later 
than usual. Chicagoland buyers would 
like to buy additional asparagus from 
local canners if it were available. 


BEETS AND CARROTS—Spot sup- 
plies are cleaning up rapidly with fancy 
sliced and fancy whole beets in demand 
but not available. However, prices have 
not changed much since original, open- 
ing prices were named. The last sales 
here on 2s fancy sliced were made on the 
basis of $1.15 with 2%s at $1.45. I'ancy 
diced and cut are still both offered at 
$1.00 cannery. 

Fancy diced carrots in No. 2 tins are 
quoted at 95 cents to $1.00 with the mar- 
ket on tens somewhat upset by low priced 
offerings from the East at $3.50. Local 
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canners are holding at $4.50. Interest is 
only routine. 


TOMATOES — Market remains firm 
and active with spot stocks dwindling 
and more and more canners posting 
“Sold out” signs. One or two clean 
up lots of No. 2% extra standard 
tomatoes were sold here last week at 
$1.95. Sales on extra standard twos 
were reported at $1.30 to $1.35. Fancy 
catsup in 14 oz. bottles is offered and 
sales are being made at $1.60 although 
nothing is offered in tens which are much 
in demand. Fancy New York state to- 
mato juice in No. 2 tins was sold in Chi- 
cago recently at $1.10 cannery. One lot 
of 46 oz. juice from Indiana was cleaned 
up at $2.50. 


An offering from local canner 
reached here quoting new pack juice in 
No. 2 tins at 95 cents cannery for im- 
mediate shipment only although it’s still 
too early for prices generally. 


CORN—There is little excitement in- 
sofar as corn is concerned with business 
pretty much on the routine side. Buyers 
feel they have nothing to worry about 
and are buying only as they need mer- 
chandise. Fancy twos, both cream and 
whole kernel, are being sold at $1.20. 
308s are available at $1.10 to $1.15. 


’ Extra standard twos are held at $1.05 


with standard at 95 cents to $1.00, the 
latter available only in limited supplies. 


CITRUS — Interest has perked up 
quite a bit because buyers now realize 
they will have trouble finding replace- 
ments of unsweetened juice. Orange and 
grapefruit are especially short and 
prices have moved up to where 46 oz. un- 
sweetened orange has been sold at $3.45 
and not readily available at that figure. 
Unsweetened grapefruit juice is offered 
anywhere from $3.00 to $3.25 with 
blended at $3.20. Juice supplies of any 
kind, in No. 2 tins are becoming very 
tight which is contrary to the situation 
the past few years when the larger size 
has always been more in demand. Heavi- 
est surplus seems to be concentrated in 
46 oz. sweetened orange. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — The prices 
on 1950 pack Royal Anne Cherries from 
California reached here today, and are 
listed as follows: Fancy tens $13.00 
2%s at $3.55, ones $2.17%, and 8 oz. 
$1.25. Choice tens $11.75, 2%s at $3.30, 
ones $1.97% and 8 oz. 

The above prices are the low point and 
competitive quotations range upward. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Estimated Fruit Crop Conditions—Asparagus 
Canning Lags As Frozen Pack Is Sharply Up 
— Opening Cherry Prices — Apricot Pack 
Underway With Grower Price High—Citrus 
Juice Stiffens—Tentative Openings On 
Pineapple—Blight In Tomatoes. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., June 22, 1950 


CROPS—tThe report of the California 
Crop Reporting Service on the condition 
of the 1950 fruit crop as of June 1 indi- 
cates that while this made good progress 
during May there were some factors that 
were less than favorable. Much of the 
month was cool and there was even frost 
in some districts. Apricots promise a 
crop of 206,000 tons, as compared with 
165,000 tons in 1949. Most fruit sets 
are not especially heavy and the harvest 
will depend on the satisfactory sizing of 
fruit. Picking of cherries started in 
May and a crop of 31,000 tons. is indi- 
eated, this consisting of about 13,000 
tons of Royal Annes and 18,000 tons 
of other varieties. Last year’s crop 
amounted to about 44,000 tons. Fig pro- 


Langsenkamp equipment. 
for over half a century! 


ently—profitably. 


costs. 


lepartments, schools, pie bakers. 


The Langsenkamp Company has been 
producing the finest canning machinery 


The use of Langsenkamp equipment en- 
ables today’s canner to operate effici- 
Gain greater yields, 
higher quality—with less production 


Buy Langsenkamp—you’ll find that 
Langsenkamp equipment pays itsown way. 


INDIANA LABORATORY PULPER 


Miniature in size but exact in every detail. 
‘deal for obtaining plentiful amount of seed- 
free juice from filling trough or tomato filler 
for brining. Used by Laboratories, research 
Built to 


secure accuracy in experiments that can be 
duplicated in large scale production. 
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No matter what your production “‘head- 
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lowering quality, higher labor costs— 
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INDIANA 
CHILI SAUCE MACHINE 


To manufacture chili sauce stock from 
whole, unpeeled, red-ripe tomatoes. 
Gains much greater yield—produces as 
much as do 30 peelers! Higher quality 
product -- obtains all the essence and 
seed. Eliminates cores and peelings. 
Savings in labor with the Indiana Chili 
Sauce machine are remarkable! 


Send for complete information and prices. 


227-235 East South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 
Have You Tried The Langsenkamp Superior Stainless Steel Sponge ? 
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STEAM JACKETED KETTLES 
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duction will probably be less than last 
year, there having been some damage 
from frost. Olives produced a fairly 
heavy bloom and 78 percent of a full 
crop is promised, compared with 69 per- 
cent a year ago and 89 percent on June 
1, 1948. 


A large crop of cling peaches is in the 
making this being currently reported at 
88 percent full crop. June 1 reports 
indicate a production of 570,000 tons and 
a State Marketing Order provides that 
an additional 15 percent of the green 
fruit be removed. This means that a 
crop of about 485,000 tons will remain. 
Last year’s record crop was estimatéu at 
578,000 tons, of which 481,000 tons were 
used. The freestone peach crop prospects 
were reduced by Spring frosts and a pro- 
duction of 288,000 tons is indicated, 
against 267,000 tons harvested last year. 
Bartlett pears promise a crop of 263,000 
tons, with other varieties to total about 
34,000 tons or much less than the bumper 
crop of 1949. Plums promised a crop of 
83,000 tons on June 1, but heavy winds 
since then have done considerable dam- 
age. Prunes will have only a moderate 
yield, probably about the same as last 
year. 


ASPARAGUS — The canned pack of 
asparagus continues to lag behind that 
of last year, as does also the output of 
freezers, with cool weather the outstand- 
ing factor. The output of canners to 
June 10 amounted to 2,080,039 cases, 
consisting of 924,077 cases of all-green 
and 1,155,962 cases of white, as com- 
pared to 2,203,422 cases a year earlier, 
when all-green accounted for 1,074,576 
cases and white 1,128,846 cases. The 
demand is keeping up well, with some 
caners unable to accept further business 
on all-green. Freezers had _ processed 
4,392,998 pounds to June 10, compared 
with 2,727,854 pounds a year earlier. 


CHERRIES—The canning of cherries 
has been under way in some California 
districts for some time and is just get- 
ting into full swing in the Santa Clara 
Valley. Opening prices have made an 
appearance and early bookings are re- 
ported as quite satisfactory, the Pacific 
Coast crop being much smaller than that 
of last year. A representative opening 
list is as follows: 8-oz. choice, $1.20; No. 
1 tall fancy $2.20; No. 1 tall choice, 
$2.15; No. 2 fancy, $2.65; No. 2 choice, 
$2.55; No. 2% fancy, $3.65; No. 2% 
choice, $3.50; No. 2% standard, $3.20; 
No. 10 fancy, $13.50; choice, $12.25, and 
standard, $11.25. 


APRICOTS—The canning of apricots 
is just commencing and growers are 
asking $60.00 a ton for top quality fruit, 
or considerable more than the prevailing 
price last year. This, of course, means 
that the canned pack must be priced 
higher than was the case last season. 
This promises to be the case also with 
both cling and freestone peaches, pears 
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and fruit cocktail. The trend in this 
direction has led to a heavy business on 
spot fruits in recent weeks and the ship- 
ping movement continues brisk. 


CITRUS—Citrus juice prices are stiff- 
ening and are now well above the level 
that prevailed for a time when orange 
juice could be had at $1.10 for 12-o0z., 
$1.35 for No. 2 and $3.40 for 46-oz. 
Prices are now 5 cents higher on 12-0z., 
15 cents on No. 2s and 25 cents on 46-o0z. 
One large canner came out some time 
ago with a price of $1.50 on No. 2s and 
$3.50 on 46-oz. for its holdings of orange 
juice, grapefruit juice and blended juices, 
straight across the board, and this offer- 
ing has been very well received. 


PINEAPPLE — The California Pack- 
ing Corporation has come out with 1950 
tentative opening prices on pineapple 
and pineapple juice for shipment as can 
be arranged during July, August and 
September. Although production costs 
are described as higher, prices are un- 
changed from the last offering. This 
concern points out that its pack of pine- 
apple, not including juice, develops ap- 
proximately 35 percent fancy sliced, with 
the other 65 percent made up of crushed, 
tidbits, chunks, choice sliced, standard 
half slices and broken slices. Orders, it 
is suggested, should contain assortments 
that conform generally to the pack. The 
canned pineapple market is in an excel- 
lent condition, taken as a whole, last 
season’s pack having moved exceptionally 
well to the trade, despite the hindrance 
of the longshoremen’s strike in the Ha- 
waiian Islands of almost six months. It 
is estimated that the pack of pineapple 
and pineapple juice in the Hawaiian 
Islands the coming season will be some- 
what smaller than the last pack, possibly 
by 10 percent. Two new items have been 
added to the list of the California Pack- 
ing Corporation this season, these being 
buffet Del Monte and featured brands of 
tidbits and No. 10s crushed pines in 
syrup. The tentative opening prices per 
dozen are: 


NO; 1 Gat: 1.35 
2.65 
1.25 
1.25 
No. 2% 2.85 
2.40 
No. 1 flat crushed................ 1.32% 
Buffet crushed 1.25 
No. 211 1.65 


No. 10 crushed in syrup......11.10 
No. 10 coarse crushed 


10.60 
Pineapple Juice 
$1.35 
3.25 
No. 10 
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TOMATOES — While it now seems 
that the 1950 acreage devoted to toma- 
toes in California will top that of last 
year, predictions are being freely made 
by growers and canners that the com- 
mercial tonnage will be smaller. Cool 
weather is hindering proper growth and 
blight is causing heavy damage in some 
districts. Some acreage has already been 
abandoned. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Seasonal Quietness Prevails — Shrimp Pro- 
duction Off—No Crab Meat Processed 
During Week. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., June 22, 1950 


THE SITUATION — The market on 
canned shrimp and oysters is going 
through an adjustment period, hence 
quietness prevails. 


Buyers are making their purchases in 
a hand-to-mouth manner, and packers 
seemingly are using no selling pressure, 
but holding down production inside the 
safety zone. 


A few years ago, a cannery could sell 
more than it could pack, and now pack- 
ers can’t sell one-half of what they could 
produce. 

It is not easy to adjust ourselves from 
years of plenty to the lean ones, but we 
have no other alternative. 

The situation today is really not much 
more unusual than it was in ordinary 
normal years when business conditions 
were settled, but the fact that we have 
just gone through years of great pros- 
perity makes the adjustment the more 
difficult. 

At this time of the year in normal 
times, the seafood canneries of this sec- 
tion have always shut down and very 
little sale of canned shrimp and oysters 
took place, and these are the conditions 
today. 


SHRIMP—There were 5,574 barrels of 
shrimp produced in this section last week 
and 11,672 barrels the previous week, 
which was a drop of 6,098 barrels last 
week over the previous one. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing June 9, 1950 were: 

Louisiana 1,884 barrels, including 561 
barrels for canning; Mississippi 969 bar- 
rels, including 638 barrels for canning; 
Alabama 278 barrels, including 28 ar- 
rels for canning; Florida (Apalachicola) 
73 barrels; and Texas 2,370 barrels. 

As reported by all Market News oilices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp increased 180,280 pounds and 
were approximately 1,400,000 pounds 
more than 4 weeks ago. Total holdings 
were approximately 2,507,000 pounds less 
than one year ago. 
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Total holdings of shrimp in cold stor- 
age in the United States on June 1, 1950 
was 15,816,000 pounds. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama reported that 4,994 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
curing the week ending June 10, 1950, 
which brought the pack for the season to 
719,989 standard cases as compared with 
559,912 standard cases packed during the 
same period last season. 


CRABMEAT—A drop of 3,681 pounds 
took place in the production of crabmeat 
last week over the previous week as 
17,083 pounds were produced last week 
and 21,664 pounds the previous week. 

Landings of crabmeat for the week 
ending June 9, 1950 were: Louisiana 
11,648 pounds; Mississippi 2,485 pounds; 
Alabama 370 pounds; and Florida (Apa- 
lachicola) 3,480 pounds. 

No report of any processed crabmeat 
having been packed last week. 

The accumulated pack of processed 
crabmeat from January 1 to May 27, 
1950 was 7,356 standard cases. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JULY 11-12, 1950—Annual Meeting 
and Golf Tournament, National Kraut 
Packers Association, Hotel Reiger, 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


JULY 12, 1950—Summer Meeting 
and Golf, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Talbot Country Club, Easton, Md. 


AUGUST 16-18, 1950—Western Pack- 
aging & Materials Handling Exposition, 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, Calif. 


SEPTEMBER 7-9, 1950 — National 
Sweet Corn Festival, Hoopeston, Ill. 


SEPTEMBER 8-25, 1950 — Interna- 
tional Preserved Foods & Packing Ex- 
hibition, Parma, Italy. 


SEPTEMBER 21-23, 1950—Fall Meet- 
ing, U. S. Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 


SUPTEMBER 23-26, 1950—18th An- 
nual Meeting, Packaging Machinery 
Manufacturers Institute, The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. 


OCTOBER 19-21, 1950—19th Annual 
Meeting, Florida Canners Association, 
Palr: Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Flor da. 


NOVEMBER 10, 1950—Fall Meeting, 
Oza: Canners Association, Ward Hotel, 
Fort Smith Ark. 


NOVEMBER 13-14, 1950—46th An- 
hua! Convention, Wisconsin Canners As- 
socixiion, Shroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis 

NOVEMBER 13-15, 1950 — Annual 
Meei ng, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Ine., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 
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NOVEMBER 16-17, 1950 — Annual 
Fall Convention, Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950— Annual 
convention, Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950 — 41st An- 
nual Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Can- 
ners Association, Hotel Savery, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


DECEMBER 5-6, 1950—47th Annual 
Convention, Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 11-12, 1951—Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 17-21, 1951—Annual Ex- 


hibition, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


WEEK OF FEBRUARY 18, 1951— 
Annual Convention, National Canners 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 27-MARCH 2, 1951 — 
Annual National Frozen Food Industry 
Convention, San Francisco, Calif. 


Holyoke Corrugated Box Division 


Gair Bogota Corporation 


GAIR SHIPPING CASES 
will 


GIVE YOU SATISFACTION 


Consistent high quality in materials and man- 
ufacture makes Gair Boxes ideal for packing, 
machine sealing and shipment.» » Our tech- 
nical staff is at your service for improvement of 
present boxes or creation of new ones. » » Write 
for booklet on “Sealing Corrugated Cases.” 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
SOLID FIBRE DOMESTIC AND WEATHERPROOF 
EXPORT SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 


155 EAST 44th STREET* NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Fort Niagara Corrugated Box Division . 

Syracuse Corrugated Box Division . . . 
Pa Pro Corrugated Box Division . . 
Boston Corrugated Box Division . . 


- UTICA, N.Y. 


Thames River Division ..... 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Divisior . 


+ NEW LONDON, CONN. 


Pennsylvania Corrugated Box Divisio 


Ohio Corrugated Box Division . . . ... CLEVELAND, O. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


. HOLYOKE. MASS. 
PORTLAND, CONN. 


BOGOTA, N. J. 
. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PAPERBOARD + FOLDING CARTONS + SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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CROP CONDITIONS 


BEANS 

BERLIN, MD., June 15, 1950 — Lima 
Beans: Will start planting in about two 
weeks, 

ANDERSON, MO., June 14, 1950—Green 
Beans: 60 percent normal acreage. Too 
much rain for best growth. Picking will 
start June 19. 

CLEARFIELD, UTAH, June 14, 1950 — 
Snap Beans: 65 more acres this year 
than last. Season has been very unfav- 
orable, windy, dry and frost. 


MERRILL, WIS., June 16, 1950—Green 
& Wax Beans: Just breaking ground; 
germination good. 

PITTSVILLE, WIS., June 14, 1950—Green 
& Wax Beans: Just completing planting. 
Soil conditions good. Planting normal 
acreage. 

COWLEY, WyY0., June 19, 1950—Green & 
Wax Beans: 200 acres planted. Good 
stand. 100 percent of 1949. All under 
irrigation. 


TOMATOES 


PRAIRIE GROVE, ARK., June 17, 1950— 
Tomatoes: Acreage about half of last 
year. Late in setting but looking good 
at this time. 


FOWLER, COLO., June 16, 1950—Toma- 
toes: Shortage of water and hot, dry 
winds have made it very hard to get 
tomatoes through the ground. Some acre- 
age already lost to hail damage. If 
nothing else happens, we might harvest 
100 acres as compared to 80 acres last 
year. 


GRAND JUNCTION, COLO., June 16, 1950 
—Tomatoes: We have increased our 
acreage by 50 percent and the yield is 
estimated as good as last year. 

ELWOOD, IND., June 19, 1950—Toma- 
toes: Planting and replanting is all fin- 
ished. The past ten days have been ideal 
for replanting, as we have had consider- 
able rain. Some of the direct seeding is 
getting awfully weedy on account of the 
recent heavy rains. It is doubtful at this 
time if it will be possible, with the help 
available, to get them all hoed out. 
Fewer acres planted this year than in 
1949 but it is hard to determine the per- 
centage of the reduction. Most fields 
are looking good but we need less rain 
and some warm weather. 


FRANKFORT, IND., June 19, 1950—To- 
matoes: Acreage slightly above last year. 
Crop is looking quite well, but excessive 
rainfall the past week has kept growers 
from cultivating the fields. In some in- 
stances the weeds are getting out of con- 
trol but this can be corrected if weather 
clears up for a few days. As is known, 


the prospects for any tomato crop can 


change from week to week during the 
growing season, and the picture is never 
really clear until the pack is over. 
BEAVER DAM, KY., June 19, 1950—To- 
matoes: About 60 percent of crop 
planted. Condition fair. Had lots of 
rain recently but fair and warm now. 


BERLIN, MD., June 15, 1950—Tomatoes;: 
Have finally begun to grow. Fields 
spotty with only fair stand and _ lack 
uniformity. 


ANDERSON, MO., June 14, 1950—Toma- 
toes: 100 percent acreage; one-quarter 
extra early, one-half normal, one quarter 
late. Too much moisture for best re- 
sults. Weather is hot and humid, blight 
threatening. 


COLOGNE, N. J., June 20, 1950—Toma- 
toes: Crop is several weeks behind. How- 
ever, so far there is a good setting and 
the difference between a successful and 
a poor crop will be if we get some more 
sunshine. Acreage increased over last 
year. 

CLEARFIELD, UTAH, June 14, 1950—To- 
matoes: 100 acres more this year. Two 
to three weeks late. 


OTHER ITEMS 
PITTSVILLE, WIS., June 14, 1950—Beets 
& Carrots: Now beginning to plant with 
normal soil conditions. Planting normal 
beet acreage but cutting carrot acreage 
20 percent. 


‘mprove Sweet Corn Quality with This 
New Steinlite LIQUID CELL Jester! 


Determine exact sweet corn 

field maturity dates with this new 

Steinlite Liquid Cell Tester—quickly 

. . easily. You can make a test in 6 
minutes or less, keep an accurate mois- 
ture content record of your pack from har- 


vest to container. Field-proved . . . packer- 
approved in extensive Midwest tests last season. 
Simple in operation . .. measures moisture content 


from 0 to 100%... 
Boost profits by stepping up your sweet corn grades ... 


CHICAGO 


. employs electronic principle. 


order your Model 200 Steinlite 
Liquid Cell Tester today. 


781 CONVERSE BLDG., CHICAGO 6, lil. 


SV ONE 


Prepare 


MURFREESBORO 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


For Harvest Now! 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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FOR SALE OR FOR LEASE ON PERCENTAGE BASIS— 
Modern, up-to-date cannery in the Lower Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas. This cannery has a capacity of running 500,000 cases 
per year. We are set up to pack Tomatoes, Tomato Products, 
Spinach, Mustard and Turnip Greens, Beans, Beets, Potatoes, 
Blackeye Peas, Lima Beans, Grapefruit Juice, Grapefruit Sec- 
tions Tomatoes and Okra, Crowder Peas and Carrots. Any or 
all of the aforementioned products can be packed in the follow- 
ing sizes: 100/4% oz, 48/8 oz, 48/1, 24/300, 24/303, 24/2, 24/2, 
12/46 oz, and 6/10. We will supply the price and any addi- 
tional information on request to any interested party. All 
inquiries will be in the strictest confidence. Adv. 50105 The 
Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Cannery Superintendent. Michigan applesauce, 
juice and vinegar canner planning expansion to vegetable packs 
has permanent position open for experienced superintendent 
capable in organizing and supervising help. Actual applesauce, 
juice and vinegar canning experience not necessary. Mechanical 
experience necessary. Adv. 5083, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE—10 years experience in the 
food industry, have called on brokers, chains and jobbers in the 
northeast and middle west; desires to represent a reputable 
packer or allied industry. References and resume submitted 
upon request. Adv. 5095, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Food Technologist, M.S. Agricul- 
tural Economics, 9 years extensive factory and laboratory 
experience in inspection of canned and frozen fruits and vege- 
tables. Sound knowledge production and quality control. Adv. 
50104, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 


LABORATORY ANALYSIS—Official methods. Canned vege- 
table and fruit products. Bacteria and mold counts. Microscopic 
examinations. Contamination and adulteration tests. Mineral 
determinations. Vitamin assays. All chemical and physical 
tests. Complete facilities. Established 30 years. The Wayne 
Laboratories, Waynesboro, Pa. 

WEST SIDE BROKERAGE CORPORATION throughly cov- 
erine Wholesale Grocers, Chains, Jobbers and Restaurant Trade 
in the Metropolitan Areas, solicits a few select non-conflicting 
accounts. 20 years experience. References: Our trade and 
principals. 1 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
Complete Course in Canning” 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 
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FISH CANNERS PLEAD FOR HIGHER TARIFFS _ 
(Continued from page 6) 


With the canneries and fishing grounds now in Russian hands, 
the Soviet Union is indeed a real threat to the canned salmon 
market of the world. The world market today for canned salmon 
is virtually the United States market or such other countries as 
are beneficiaries of E.C.A. assistance, with very few exceptions. 

British Columbia in Canada is potentially our second largest 
competitor on canned salmon and as a matter of practicability 
is the first immediate threat to our industry if there is a reduc- 
tion in the tariff. By virtue of lower labor and fish costs and the 
10 percent depreciation of the Canadian dollar, it would be a 
simple matter for the Canadians to sell the five million dollars 
worth of canned salmon to England that has already been 
agreed to, with E.C.A. funds, take care of their domestic market 
in a modest way and then dump the balance of their pack in 
the United States at prices just under ours, thereby accumulat- 
ing a nice quick profit in U. S. dollars. 

If you wonder why it may be important to preserve the integ- 
rity of the American Canned Salmon Industry, may I remind 
you that about 85 percent of the total American pack is pro- 
duced in Alaska. The salmon industry has been the principal 
asset of Alaska over the years. It furnishes the greatest oppor- 
tunity for employment in Alaska, pays well over 50 percent of 
the territorial taxes levied there and through the movement of 
personnel and goods to and from Alaska is a vital factor in 
maintaining lines of communication between the States and 
this outpost of defense. 


From Statement of 
M. B. PIKE 


Representing the Maine Sardine Packers Association, Relating 
to Maine Sardines 


“My name is M. B. Pike. 
dine Packers Association. ‘ 

We have had something over a year’s experience with 
Canadian sardines in the United States market since the last 
tariff reduction and it has been that they have consistently 
undersold us by from 25 to 50 cents a case. This definitely 
indicates that no further reduction in the duty on sardines 
packed in oil is necessary for Canada to compete. 

The following are the wage rates paid in a Canadian factory 
this spring: 

50 cents per hour—Men 
Packing fish—all heads and tails cut 
27 cents per C/s—4s and 5s 
32 cents per C/s—4s and 5s 
41 cents per C/s—10s—15s 
51 cents per C/s—16s—Up 
These rates are expressed in terms of U. S. dollars. 

Our rate last fall comparable to the 27 cents and 32 cents 
Canadian was 65 cents per case. The hourly rate was 90 cents 
per hour as compared to the Canadian rate of 50 cents per hour. 
We paid $1.25 for packing fish of the same grade as covered by 
the Canadian 51 cent rate. The Canadian factories paid for 
their fish at the same rate as we did but in Canadian funds. 
This gives the Canadian factories an additional advantage of 
about 10 cent per case. 

Most of our competition last year from Canadian sardines 
came from goods the can of which had been made in the United 
States, so that when it was returned there was no duty on it. 
This had the effect of making the actual duty very much less 
than the apparent duty. To illustrate this, if sardines were 
entered at $6.35, the apparent duty would have been 20 percent 
or $1.27 per case. But the value of the cans and covers sub- 
tracted from the $6.35 entry price made the value upon which 
the duty was computed about $4.70 the duty then becoming 94 
cents. Thus the actual duty was some 33 cents per case less 
than the apparent duty. If the rate of duty had been deter- 
mined by the Canadian added value it would have been 30 per- 
cent or $1.41. American cans are also exported to some South 


I am representing the Maine Sar- 
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which also enables them to come in at | LE AW L 


It must be perfectly obvious that if Canadian sardines were 
able to enter this market under the present rate of duties and 
undersell the American packers by from 25 cents to 50 cents per 
case, any further reduction in duty would just simply be 
disastrous. 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


From Statement of 
GEORGE CLEMENS 


Executive Secretary, Monterey Fish Processors Association, 
Relating to California Sardines. 


“T speak for the Monterey Fish Processors Association, Mon- 
terey, California, of which I am Executive Secretary. Our 
Association represents fifteen of the eighteen sardine canning 
plants located at Monterey, California. Two non-member plants 
have also authorized the Association to speak in their behalf, 
while the remaining cannery is inactive at present. 

We simply cannot expect to retain the typical American high 


CAUGHT 


It was during Prohibition. The railroad station was 
packed with a gay going-away throng. Over at one 
side of the waiting room, stood a quiet little man, 
fidgeting about and attempting to hide himself from 
the crowd. A Federal Agent noticed that the stranger 
had something in his coat pocket from which drops 
were falling in slow trickles. The Fed, with a gleam 
in his eye, collared the gent, put a finger out under the 
drops, caught one and tasted it. Then he spoke to 


standards of working conditions which the workers and fisher- the geared 99 J 
men in the industry enjoy if we throw open our doors and ask Scotch? : eons - t] 
for an avalanche of canned sardines produced under a totally “Nope,” replied the stranger, “Airedale pup! 
different standard. In Monterey, the minimum wages are $1.37 t! 
per hour for women, and $1.44 per hour for men. ~_ ae ae ( 
Foreign importations of canned sardines could eventually close d 
the sardine “Sister,” said the deacon severely, “you should avoid 
e canning plant investment in Monterey, California, is , . . a 
approximately $15,000,000. The fishing fleet investment is — the appearance of evil. For instance, on your 
approximately $5,500,000. Then we have various services to sideboard, you have several cut glass decanters, each é 
the fishing industry, ship chandlers, repairs, fuel and food, and _ half filled with what appears to be ardent spirits. t 
on and on. It is quite safe to estimate that the fishing industry “But, deacon,” she protested, “it isn‘t anything of I 
contributes twelve to fifteen million dollars to the economic well- the kind. The bottles look so pretty on the sideboard 
being of Monterey each year. To a population of 20,000, this that I fill them half way with a mixture of floor stain e 
means a lot. The fishing fleet employs approximately 800 men a a é 9 - 
and the fish processing plants approximately 3,000 men and and furniture polish just for the looks. t 
women. Most of these people, with their families, have no “That’s why I’m cautioning you, sister,” said the 
other means of making a living, and they would be ill-equipped deacon. “Feeling a trifle faint, I helped myself to a t 
to make a change, if it became necessary for them to seek . . * ” 
another type of employment. Large amounts are spent by the dose from the big decanter in the middle. 
sardine processors in payrolls, fish purchases, allied services, V 
and in city, county, state and federal taxes. Let us go back 
to the fishermen and his vessel for a minute; the fishing fleet, 3 
some sixty vessels or more, is each a small business in itself. Mrs. Smith: I don’t understand why you’re so miser- I 
We are not talking about five or ten thousand dollars each, but gable with your husband. Why a man like him could f 
of $35,000 to $125,000 each. The nets alone are valued at from 
$10,000 to $15,000 each, in addition. The vast majority of the a “a of a: Th o7 agg st the t ble—he not onl . 
vessels fall in the latter category. Each purse seine vessel Fs. SFOWn: avs jus © Woudie—ne y t 
employs, on a share basis, 10 to 12 men.” could but he does. ] 


From Statement of 
MILROY WARREN, 


Representing the R. J. Peacock Canning Company, 
Relating to Maine Sardines 


“Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

My name is Milroy Warren. I am representing my company, 
R. J. Peacock Canning Company, Lubec, Maine, of which I 
am Treasurer. 

“The Canadian packers are just beginning to realize the po- 
tential market for sardines which exists in the United States. 
They have been greatly helped by the tariff reduction which 
went into effect in 1948. In addition to the tariff reduction the 
devaluation of the Canadian dollar has also assisted Canada in 
marketing her sardines in the States below the general market 
price. 

“Maine sardines at the moment are selling at or below cost. 
Canadian sardines last season were sold in our domestic market 
at anywheres from 25c to 50c per case under the price of 
sardines packed in Maine. This lower price on Candian sardines 
had a tendency to lower the market price of our domestic 
production. 
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THE QUESTION 


He came upon a friend angling in a most unprofit- 
able stream. 

“Hello, Jack; what are you fishing for?” 

“That’s what I’d like t’know!” 


Doctor: What was the most you ever weighed? 
Patient: One hundred fifty-four pounds. 

Doctor: And what was the least you ever weighed? 
Patient (truthfully) : Eight and one-half pounds. 


Prudish Lady (to stranger seated at the same res- 
taurant table) : I hope you won’t mind my eating while 
you smoke. 

He: Certainly not madam, so long as I can hear the 
orchestra. 
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